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From Atomic Research 
COMES FASTER...MORE ACCURATE 


measurement of percentage hydrogen in liquid 


h ydroca rbons e e e e e e Here isan instrument that utilizes the absorption of beta 


The NEW 


Ceneo 
Beta Ray %- Meter 


utilizes radioisotopes 


Our 14 branch offices and warehouses 
assure prompt service and shipment 


of laboratory apparatus and supplies. 


rays as a means of measuring the percentage of 
hydrogen, or the hydrogen-carbon ratio, in 
liquid hydrocarbons. Now . . . for the 

first time . . . research men, product control 
engineers, and others can obtain a quick, 
accurate determination in five minutes instead 
of the four hours required by combustion train 
methods. Furthermore the measurement 

is made with an accuracy 

of 0.02 weight percent hydrogen 

as compared with the usual 

0.05 weight percent hydrogen. 

The new Cenco Beta Ray H/C 

Meter has numerous applications 

in petroleum processing .. . in 

refining operations where 

the hydrogen-carbon ratio is 

altered . . . where the percentage 

of hydrogen is 4 1 index to the 

performance of end producte, 

as fuel oils, jet fuels, gasolines, etc. 

Full details about this modern precision 
instrument are contained in our Bulletin 

No. 115. Write for your copy today. 
Exclusive manufacturing and sales rights 

for the Cenco Ray H/C Meter have been 
assigned to Central Scientific Company 

by Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
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BAKER CONTAINERS PROTECT PURITY 


Baker chemicals are packaged in containers that safeguard quality — packages 
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This ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagent 30% is pack- 
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vent prevents build-up of excessive pressure. 
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from remaining on the lip. 


‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents with the protective packaging are available at leading labora- 
tory supply houses. J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 
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EDITORIAL 
Another Problem 


Dr. Donald B. Keyes 


President, The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


H” OFTEN have you and I| been 
told by the “Great Men” 

in Washington that “Equality of 
Sacrifice” is a fundamental principle 
of this nation and this means that 
every able bodied young man should 
be at some time during his youth an 
active member of our Armed Forces! 
Now, and | learned 


you have 


through the press that we are asking 
Washington to defer or excuse from 
Military Service all scientists and en- 
gineers and especially a// chemists. 


Unfortunately millions of good peo- 
ple, fathers and mothers whose sons 
are not scientists or engineers really 
think we, you and I, represent just 
another selfish and articulate minor- 
ity. They actually believe we want 
our sons, who are chemists for ex- 
ample, protected in time of war far 
removed from the firing line while 
their sons, equally brilliant, bleed and 
die to save the nation. 

Many years ago a military instruc- 
tor told his class that the Army did 
not train men to bleed and die but to 
live and fight. Dead men are not in a 
position to defend a nation. 

You and I know that the “Boys in 
the Kremlin” with their desire to con- 
quer the world are not interested in 
“Equality of Sacrifice.” They place 


their men, young and old, where they 
believe they are best fitted. Public 
opinion is something they “create” 
not something they determine. 

Are not we just as bright? Of 
course we are. We have brains and 
we can use them. As a brilliant friend 
of mine once said to me, “Don, there 
is nothing in the Constitution that 
requires one to be dumb.” 

Now here’s the problem — what 
can we do as members of the AIC to 
educate our good citizens unfamiliar 
with science and engineering to a 
realization of the fact that World 
War III will be won only if those 
organizations essential to our sur- 
vival have capable men, young and 
old, in key positions? 

The American Chemical 
Board has expressed its thoughts very 
clearly. Your AIC Council 
probably do likewise. Will these ex- 


pressions of opinion be read and un- 


Society 


will 


derstood by the non-technical world? 
I doubt it. 

There seems to be only one possible 
solution — each and every member of 
the AIC can educate one or more of 
his non-technical friends. 

How about your friend, the minis- 
ter, priest, or rabbi, doesn’t he want 
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his nation to survive? How about 
your friends in the local service clubs, 
your school board, your high school 
principal, your banker, your insurance 
agent, the store managers where you 
trade — they all want to survive and 
they will listen to you. 


The wire services, and the metro- 
politan dailies will never quote you 
on this problem. Neither will the 
Saturday Evening Post send a staft 
member to interview you, even though 
they should because you know the 
solution. 


However, can educate your 


friends in your own community, and 
believe me, that will help. 


you 


Please write and tell us not what 


you may do, but what you are doing. 
We will see to it that all members of 
the AIC hear about your successes. 


(Dr. Norman A. Shepard, chairman 
of the AIC Committee on Manpower, 
will report further on this subject in 
the next issue of The Chemist.) 


Glycerine Awards: Granted an- 
nually by the Glycerine Producers’ 
Association are now open for nomina- 
tions. The awards are made to recog- 
nize and encourage research leading 
to new and improved applications of 
glycerine or its derivatives to products 
or processes. Official entry blanks may 
be secured from the Awards Commit- 
tee, Glycerine Producers’ Association, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 
Y., and nominations must be received 


by November first. 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests * Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Current Officers: Of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Directors are: 
Past president, Dr. A. R. A. Beeber, 
F.A.LC.; President, Dr. D. F. Jur- 
gensen, F.A.I.C.; Vice President, Dr. 
M. L. Moore, F.A.1.C.; Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. D. W. Collier; Three- 
year Councilor, D. X. Klein; Two- 
year Councilor, Dr. J. W. Zabor, and 
One-year Councilor, Dr. W. H. Ly- 
can, F.A.L.C, 

New For Merton B. 
Smith, F.A.I.C., now production su- 
pervisor with American Cyanamid 
Company at Gloucester, N. J. He was 
formerly with the Nitrate 
Company at Metuchen, N. J. 


Position: 


Davis 


Honored: The late Dr. Vladimir 
N. Ipatieff, F.A.1.C., who was asso- 
ciated with Northwestern University 
and Universal Oil Com- 
pany, by the formation of an Ipatieft 
Gift Fund, by an anonymous donor, 
for the John Crerar Library of Chi- 
cago. The fund of $5000 will be used 
to purchase books of chemical interest. 


Products 





Industry's Stake in Education's Product 
Paul F. Bailey, F.A.LC. 


Professor of Chemistry, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


(Presented when the author received the first Honor Scroll of the Louisiana 
Chapter on May 12, 1954, in New Orleans, La.) 


HAVE often heard discussed 


: 
v what industry expects of the 


college or university where chemists 
are trained. 

The graduate in chemistry should 
have a well-rounded education with 
emphasis on chemistry, mathematics 
and physics. This is a very costly 
undertaking whether it be in a public 
or private institution. 

We know that industry establishes 
many research grants in institutions of 
higher learning. However, the funds 
so allocated are usually for the pur- 
chase of equipment and fellowships 
for the project. The equipment is very 
often so specialized that it finds little 
use in undergraduate training and the 
research worker is a graduate or post- 
doctoral student. The instructor who 
directs the research often receives no 
pay and the school may only receive 
publicity for the use of its facilities 
and staff. 

It seems to me that since the col- 
leges and universities are sources of 
supply for industry, industry should 
aid in insuring a constant supply. 

Many scholarships are awarded by 
private institutions to outstanding 
high school graduates. The money for 
many of these comes directly from the 
general fund of the school and not 


from a special fund founded by a 
benefactor. 

When a student pays full tuition 
and fees he is covering only about 60 
per cent of the cost of his education, 
and if on a full scholarship the insti- 
tution may bear the entire cost. This 
means a decrease in funds available 
for equipment, improvement of fa- 
cilities, and pay for instructors. 

Industry can well afford to estab- 
lish special grants for the education 
of those who are depending upon the 
generosity of a private institution. 

We know that a research worker 
should have certain qualifications. 
Some of these can be acquired, others 
can not. It follows, therefore, that 
all teachers do not have the necessary 
requirements for productive research. 
Many instructors who, no doubt, 
would be excellent research workers 
are so burdened with teaching and 
administrative duties that little if any 
time remains for research. These men 
are absolutely essential to education 
today. Industry sometimes fails to 
recognize this and should provide 
funds to aid these individuals in ob- 
taining better wages, better teaching 
equipment, and so on. 

We recall the work of Perkin in 
England and Hofmann in Germany. 
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Perkin synthesized the first of the 
aniline dyes in the laboratory of a 
British university. His government 
honored him with a title and British 
industry failed to support his work. 
Hofmann took Perkin’s discovery to 
Germany. There he received the all- 
out financial support of his govern- 
ment and the great chemical industry 
of the Germany of the Kaisers was 
born. 
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One company has taken a forward 
step which other industries might do 
well to follow. Its policy is to con- 
tribute to educational institutions a 
substantial sum for each of their 
graduates who have remained in the 
for a_ specified 


company’s employ 


time. 
In conclusion, industry should to 
some extent subsidize education. 


Dedication Address 


Harold A. Levey, Sr., F.A.LC. 
Councilor, Louisiana Chapter, The American Institute of Chemists, 


311 Audubon Bivd., New Orleans 15, La. 


(Presented when the first Honor Scroll of the AIC Louisiana Chapter was 


given to Prof. Paul F. Bailey.) 


a unique event is the first of its 
kind in the South for the AIC. 
Almost each day we are reminded of 
the new contributions made by the 
sciences to our national defense, to 
the maintenance of our American way 
of life and Western freedom, and to 
our ever higher standard of living. 
These significant strides emanate 
from the men and women who are 
members and exponents of these sci- 
ences. All of these, and more particu- 
larly the fundamental sciences, are 
represented by groups made up of 
professional men who are banded to- 
gether with the objective of the bet- 
terment of their status as members of 
their particular profession. Our group 
has designated itself as THE AMeERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


While our specific efforts are di- 
rected in this channel, nevertheless 
we fully recognize the basic impor- 
tance of all related activities and it is 
our intent that our membership exer- 
cise substantial these 
many related directions. Our INst1- 
TUTE, with a background of more 
than thirty years of constructive ef- 
fort, has dedicated itself toward the 
betterment and advancement of the 
professional status of the chemist. 

A relatively new activity of ours is 
the step we are taking tonight, name- 
ly, to give recognition to one of our 
members notable contribu- 
tions. The recipient of the 1954 Scroll 
Award is Professor Paul F. Bailey, 
F.A.L.C., of the Chemistry Depart- 


ment of Loyola University of the 


activities in 


for his 
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H. A. Levey, Prof. Bailey 


South. He is an outstanding member 
of the altruistic profession of the edu- 
cator and occupies a position of signi- 
ficance in the teaching of chemistry 
in the South. His teaching experience 
is lengthy, notable, efficient, and sig- 
nificantly inspirational, as evidenced 
by the extended list of his pupils who 
have achieved distinguished positions 
in both chemical research and chem- 


ical industry. 


His right as a recipient of this 
award stems from his status as an 
important member of the altruistic 
profession of teaching, and thereby 
the advancement of the status of the 
chemist. 


and Dr. A. R. Choppin. 


Professor Bailey’s achievements are 
numerous and diversified. In addition 
to his graduate degree, his activities 
are marked by the honors bestowed 
upon him by many scientific and fra- 
ternal societies, and by the high ad- 
ministrative offices assigned to him by 
his many admirers and ardent fol- 
lowers. 


Accordingly, on this auspicious oc- 
casion and in recognition of your dis- 
tinguished achievement in chemical 
science and more particularly your 
unselfish contributions toward the 
betterment of the chemist, I dedicate 
to you, Prof. Bailey, the 1954 Scroll 


Award of the Louisiana Chapter of 
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THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, and I personally am deep- 
ly gratified for the opportunity of con- 
ferring this award on so worthy a 
recipient. 


Presentation to 


HE FirST Honor Scroll of the 
Louisiana Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
was presented to Prof. Paul F. Bailey 
of Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La., at a joint meeting of the Chapter 
and the Loyola University Chapter 
of Student Affiliates of the American 
Chemical Society, held May 12, 1954, 
at Maylie’s Restaurant, in New Or- 
leans. 

Dr. A. R. Choppin, dean of Loui- 
siana State University College of 
Chemistry and Physics, and Dr. Win- 
ston R. de Monsabert, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Loyola and 
chairman of the local section of the 
American Chemical Society, assisted 
with the program. 

Student awards and associate mem- 
berships in the INsTITUTE were pre- 
sented to the following outstanding 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
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The citation to Prof. Bailey reads: 


For a generation of service to 


the chemist through chemical 


education. 


Professor Bailey 


students: Courtney Picou of Tulane 
University, Miss Mary Sue Hanlon 
of Louisiana State University, and 
Joseph Guenther of Loyola Univer- 
sity. 

The presentation of the scroll to 
Prof. Bailey was made by Harold A. 
Levey, national AIC councilor from 
the Lousiana Chapter. Prof. Bailey 
responded with a discussion of “In- 
Pro- 


dustry’s Stake in Education’s 


duct.” (See preceding pages.) 
Appointed: Dr. H. O. Kauff- 
mann, F.A.LC., technical director of 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., 
Division of Food Machinery and 


Chemical Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., to the 
Board of Directors of the company. 


Macken- 


Honored: Kenneth G. 
F.A.1.C., who was elected to 
honorary membership in The Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. He 


zie, 


has served the society for more than 
forty-two years. He retired from The 
Texas Company, March first, after 
forty-three years of service and is now 
a consultant with offices in Westport, 
Conn., and Chicago, Illinois. 
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"Wonder-worket" for the wonder drugs 


How 

Celite 

filtration 

assures purity, 
speeds production 


When producers of antibiotics sought a filter 
aid that would assure removai of all mycelium 
and other gelatinous impurities in the broth 
from which wonder drugs are extracted—and 
speed their “ put-through” in the bargain—Celite 
ended the search. 


The effectiveness of Celite can be attributed to 
these important factors which make it unique 
among filter aids: 


Carefully processed from the purest deposit of 
diatomaceous silica known, -Celite is available 
in nine standard grades—each designed to trap 
out suspended impurities of a given size and 
type. Whenever you reorder, you are assured of 
the same uniform, accurately graded powder re- 


ceived in your initial order. Thus, with Celite, 
you can count on consistent purity in your fil- 
trates—at highest rate of flow—month after 
month, year after year. 


The manufacture of wonder drugs is just one 
of the many processes in which consistent purity 
and faster filtration have been obtained through 
the use of Celite. Your own filtration problem, 
regardless of the product involved, can no doubt 
be solved with the proper grade of Johns- Manville 
filter aid. To have a Celite Filtration Engineer 
study your problem and offer recommendations, 
without cost or obligation, just write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Celtte is & registered Jonns-Manville trade mark 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


FILTER AIDS 
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spECIFICATION 


ELECTRIC 





@ With three shaft extensions for maxi- 
mum torque at any selected speed 

@ With double swivel clamp for wide 
range of stirring angles 





STIRRING APPARATUS, ELECTRIC, 
Double Reduction Worm Gear Type, 
A.H.T. Co. Specification. With rugged, 
quiet running, 1/50 h.p., totally en- 
closed, universal, ball bearing motor 
with three shaft extensions to utilize the 
maximum motor torque to best advan- 
tage, also combination collet chuck and 
pulley, Monel metal stirring rod, and a 
conveniently located annular rheostat, 
enclosed in vented housing mounted on 
heavy wide base support. Can be tilted 
and rotated through a wide range of 
amzies by means of a double swivel 
mounting clamp. 

The combination chuck and pulley is 
of nickel plated brass, with extra deep 
socket for stirring rods % or 5/16-inch 
diameter. It can be interchanged between the 
three motor shafts and is furnished with Monel 
metal stirring rod, 12 inches long with four- 
blade propeller 2 inches diameter. The pulley 
is 1% inches diameter, for 3/16-inch round 
belt, and is suitable for operating otuer ap- 
paratus. Used in a cylindrical water bath, 12 
inches diameter, containing approximately 5 
gallons of water, the following speeds are 
available: low speed shaft, to 300 r.p.m.; inter- 
mediate speed shaft, to 1275 r.p.m.; high speed 
shaft, to 2650 r.p.m_ The stirrer support con- 
sists of a heavy and exceptionally stable cast 
meta! base with gray Hammertone finish which 
rests on four neoprene cushions, and a nickel 
plated steel rod 30 inches long x \%-inch diam- 
eter. The base has maximum semicircular clear- 

















ance of approximately 16 inches between the 
two front feet and 8 inches between the two 
rear feet, the formation permitting placing of 
cylindrical vessels up to 12 inches diameter in 
front and to 6 inches in rear, close to the sup- 
port rod. 


9242-B. Stirring Apparatus, Electric, Double 
Reduction Worm Gear Type, A.H.T. Co. Speci- 
fication, as above described, with chuck for 
stirring rods % or 5/16-inch diameter, com- 
plete with stirring rod, 12 inches long, with 
propeller 2 inches diameter, support with 30- 
inch rod, stepless rheostat, on-off switch, 7% 
ft. rubber covered cord and plug. Current con- 
sumption approximately 0.51 ampere; for use 
on 115 voits, a.c. or d.c. , 84.43 


Copy of Bulletin 118 sent upon request 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


A.H.T.CO. 





(ABORATORY aPPaRaTuUS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Laboralry Apparatus and Kteagenti 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


Teletype Services: Western Union WUX and Bell System PH-72 
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Graduate Training 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.LC. 
President, Sugar Research Foundation, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


(Presented on the Panel Discussion, “Education for the Chemical Profes- 
sion,” held at the AIC Annual Meeting, May 14, 1954.) 


r HAS often been said that the sim- 

ple problems have been solved. 
While not strictly true in an absolute 
sense, this is about as close to the 
truth as a broad generalization is apt 
to be. Let us explore the effects of 
this truth upon chemical education. 

One of the conditions which this 
forces upon us is an acceptance of 
more years of study in order to pre- 
pare ourselves for a position of max- 
imum usefulness in chemisty. The day 
when an eighteen-year-old Perkin 
could attempt a preposterous synthesis 
of quinine and initiate the great syn- 
thetic dye industry seems to be past. 
At least I know of no repetitions of 
this event in the twentieth century. 

In the present world of chemistry, 
keen economic competition forces us 
to work largely as teams of special- 
ists, each of which has a thorough 
knowledge of a limited area. When I 
read letters to the editor deploring 
the present relative absence of men 
of broad training and background, 
my sympathies are with the writers. 
But cold logic points out that the 
present complex problems which need 
to be solved for scientific or indus- 
trial progress can be attacked suc- 
cessfully only by teams of specialists 
perhaps directed broadly by one or a 
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very few generalists. We need both, 
but far more specialists. 

As a result of the operation of the 
law of supply and demand, this in- 
creased need for specialists has pro- 
duced irresistible pressure for more at- 
tendance in graduate schools. During 
the present century, with only tem- 
porary exceptions, the graduate en- 
rollments have grown steadily both 
in an absolute sense and relative to 
undergraduate enrollments. The pres- 
ent dearth of graduate students re- 
low depression birth 
rates and military service is only a 
dip in the broad upward curve. 

A remarkable factor in this in- 
crease has been the growth in financial 
help for graduate students. Probably 
the vast majority of graduate stu- 
majoring in chemistry have 


sulting from 


dents 
some sort of scholarship, fellowship, 
or assistantship which is enough, or 
nearly enough, to keep them going. 
Industry, government research, and 
private philanthropy have all contrib- 
uted generously. 

From a sociological standpoint this 
had had the effect of enticing into 
chemistry a large number of men 
from relatively low-income families, 
who, for example, could not have 
met the expense of a medical educa- 
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tion. This broadening of the base 
from which chemists could come has 
undoubtedly contributed to the re- 
markably high intellectual standing 
of chemical graduate students as a 
group. We have a brighter and larg- 
er group of chemists than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

It is impossible to view graduate 
training in chemistry in the United 
States without acquiring a general 
feeling of satisfaction. The unpre- 
cedented numbers of highly educated 
men and women with advanced de- 
grees in chemistry have been employed 
by industry, government and univer- 
sities which have insistently called 
for more. Our chemical industry has 
grown at a rate which has surprised 
and confounded all the prophets. 
The theory that you couldn’t become 
a real chemist unless you drank wa- 
ter from the Rhine is remembered 
now only as a source of amusement. 
From a man regarded as a somewhat 


queer, egocentric character, the chem- 


ist and chemical engineer have 
emerged in many cases to assume the 
presidencies of leading chemical com- 
panies, and in general these companies 
have been markedly successful. 

The idea that Europe discovers ba- 
sic knowledge which Americans only 
apply, has also been rendered some- 
what obsolete in recent years. It was 
never more than a relative truth as 
is evidenced by such researches as 
Gibbs’ discovery of the phase rule, 
Franklin’s discovery of the identity 
of lightning and electricity, and Theo- 
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bald Smith’s proof of the role of in- 
sects in transmitting disease. One 
need only point to the high propor- 
tion of American chemists among re- 
cent Nobel prize winners, to the 
large number of the vitamins which 
have been discovered here, to such 
work as Herbert Brown’s on steric 
strain or Hammett’s on acidity func- 
tion to realize that fundamental chem- 
istry is in a very healthy state in the 
U. S. 

Some years ago in one of the Priest- 
ley Lectures at Penn State I pointed 
out that scientists almost always act 
like pragmatists even when they say 
that they are not. We believe in 
what works. How then can anyone 
criticize adversely chemical education 
in the United States? One criticism 
is that we do not have enough young 
people going into chemistry. This is 
an effect compounded from many 
causes. The most important one is 
the low birth rate of the depression 
years. Realistic persons who have 
taken a look at the wave of youngs- 
ters now in grade school and tried 
to imagine how we will give a college 
education to those desiring it when 
they are of suitable age are worried. 
We must either double our college 
enrollments or make a selection of the 
more competent ones intellectually or 
raise tuition fees to eliminate the more 
impecunious. 

If we are ever driven by force 
of circumstances, i.e., limitations of 
working space and available teachers, 
to send home the less gifted and/ 
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or lazier students, the percentage of 
chemistry majors will automatically 
rise. It is easy for us who no longer 
teach to forget that chemistry, phys- 
ics and mathematics are hard for most 
students to master. They can’t be 
passed merely by having an agile mind 
and a fluent vocabulary. You have to 
dig in and learn them. When meu 
are scarce and jobs are plentiful in 
all fields, why bother? Barring some 
great catastrophe such as an atomic 
war, the dearth of chemistry majors 


seems likely to right itself in the 


fairly near future. 

The Most Dramatic of Sciences 

Meanwhile, there are some things 
which we can do to make chemistry 
more attractive to beginning students. 
Why should we withhold from them 
the drama inherent in this most dra- 
matic of sciences? Chemistry has done 
much to remake our way of life, to 
create beauty in dyes, fabrics and col- 
or photography; to heal and prevent 
disease; to increase our standards of 
prosperity; to maintain and increase 
the fertility of our soil and to help 
food also by 
controlling insects and other pests. 
While we are subjecting a student to 
what is for him the drudgery of the 
gas laws it wouldn’t hurt to let him 
know that this sort of thing led di- 
Diesel 
science of aerodynamics. 

Another perennial source of crit- 
icism of education is the variable em- 
phasis on facts and theory. This al- 
ways reminds me of the pointless ar- 


create abundance of 


rectly to engines and the 


gument over whether heredity or en- 


vironment is most responsible for 
what a person becomes. If environ- 
ment is not right, you might be dead, 
and with the wrong heredity 


might have been an earthworm! As 


you 


well argue over whether the area of 
a rectangle depends more on the 
length or the breadth. Theories about 
facts are abstract, meaningless and 
soon forgotten; tacts without theory 
are jumbled, incoherent, meaningless 
and also soon forgotten. A balanced 
knowledge of facts and theories is 


but the 


varies with the state of development 


necessary proper balance 
of the science and with the type of 
problem being attacked. One of the 
reasons why democracies do so well 
scientifically is that the absence of 
any single point of view imposed on 
the whole permits a great diversity 
of viewpoints and practices. This, in 
turn, results in men of many different 
kinds of training who then view a 
scientific problem from diverse stand- 
points and thus ultimately solve it. 


Too Little Faith 


Finally, there is a problem in the 
education of scientists which has hard- 
ly been recognized, let alone solved. It 
is the great occupational disease of 
scientists not to have sufficient faith 
in the capacity of science to solve 
dificult problems. We have all chuc- 
kled smugly at the patent commis- 
sioner who before the Civil War said 
that we could look forward to a time 
in the relatively near future when in- 
vention would be virtually completed. 
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We chuckle but we do not really get 
the point. A Nobel prize winner in 
physics told me nearly ten years ago 
that there would be no essential im- 
provements in automobiles in the fu- 
ture. He was not joking! He also 
said that the current attempts to re- 
lease atomic energy would fail. His 
view reflected that of a prominent 
dean of engineering who said in 1943 
that it was a great pity that scien- 
tific effort should be diverted in the 
direction of atomic energy to the ne- 
glect of practical means of obtaining 


energy. 

Now we have the amazing spec- 
tacle of a former president of the 
United States who never graduated 
from college and who ignored the re- 
commendation of a group of distin- 
guished scientists, ordering a crash 


program on a fusion bomb and thus 
enabled us to obtain the more power- 
ful weapon just a jump ahead of Rus- 
sia. Anyone who knows men such as 
Conant can not doubt their sincer- 
ity, patriotism, anti-communism, or 
mental competence. I repeat, they 
were suffering from the commonest 
occupational disease of scientists, an 
inability to realize the power of the 
scientific method. 

How many of you remember the 
pessimism of the chemotherapists just 
before the sulfa drugs appeared ? The 
protoplasm of bacteria and other mi- 
cro-organisms is essentially the same 
as that of the host; it was unreason- 
able to suppose that a drug could be 
found which would attack one and 
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not the other. Of course, we already 
had salvarsan and quinine but they 
were probably some kind of freak ex- 
ceptions. Do remember how 
Newcomb proved mathematically that 
an airplane could not fly? Of course 
there were the birds, but they had 
not studied the calculus. 

Somewhere in our crowded univer- 
sity curricula we need to point out to 
students while their minds are young 
and plastic that a sine qua non for 
accomplishment in any field is a belief 
that it can be done. Nowhere in all 
human activity is there so much jus- 
tification for this faith as in science. 
No other field has created such rapid 
progress, found its way around, over, 
under, and through obstacles with 
such uniform success. In no other way 
has man learned to predict with such 
accuracy, to reach objectives, not on 
a schedule, but with certainty, and 
in the words of Omar “to take this 
universe entire and shape it nearer to 
the heart’s desire.” 

As scientists we have to be tough- 
minded. Each of us needs to be a 
cynic in the sense of Bierce, “A 
blackguard whose faulty vision sees 
things as they are, not as they ought 
to be.” But how can anyone view 
realistically the history of science and 


you 


its impingement on civilization and 
not come to the conclusion that we 
are only well started and that the 
future is limited only by the imagina- 
tion of man? The greatest gap in 
our chemical education is that stu- 
dents graduate not knowing or ap- 
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preciating what science can do. 

What can be done about this prob- 
lem? I have thought of two things 
which might help. There must be 
more. 

Perhaps one cause of pessimism is 
that tackled it 
proves to be tougher, slower, and 
more fraught with pitfalls than the 
student expected. It is so easy in 


when research is 


reporting research to gloss over light- 


ly the negative results. No one is par- 
ticularly interested in most negative 
results, including the men who did 
the experiments. In consequence, the 
student hears about the things that 
worked and little about those which 
did not, unless perchance they led to 
an important new concept such as 
Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, 
which is really just a summation of a 
large number of unsuccessful experi- 
ments. 

Somewhere in a chemical educa- 
tion, not in any special course but in- 
cidentally in discussing scientific pro- 
gress, this unconscious distortion 
should be corrected. We should men- 
tion why Salvarsan is called 606 and 
that over twenty-thousand compounds 
were made and tested to get three 
really good anti-malarials. Instead of 
sneering at empirical research as 
somehow beneath our diginity, we 
should try to impart a balanced view 
which would give proper emphasis to 
the tremendous contributions of this 
powerful approach. 

Finally, we should try to impart 
to the student some concept of the 


habit which scientific 


gress has of breaking out of the ar- 
tificial shells with which men of lit- 


curious pro- 


tle minds seek to circumscribe the 
domain of science. 

We live in an age when people are 
inevitably concerned with the pros- 
pect of annihilation because a lot of 
bright physicists, chemists, and chem- 
ical enginers created the atomic age. 
There is abroad in the land a wave 
of anti-science, anti-intellectualism, 
and obscurantism which results from 


the bomb. It is 


largely the fear of Russia which has 


revulsion against 


kept this viewpoint from checking 
scientific progress. 

Meanwhile food faddism has grown 
to the point where it is a real threat 
national health. The resist- 
ance to the fluoridation of water in 
this 


with the rapid acceptance ef chlor- 


to our 


generation contrasts curiously 


ination in a previous one. 


What We Need 


What our generation needs is more 
science applied unceasingly to more 
problems in fields not heretofore re- 
garded as scientific. We need a calm, 
reasoned faith in what science can ac- 
complish, a faith based on the rec- 
ord. Let me give one illustration. On- 
ly a few years ago one of the respect- 
ed thinkers of our time, Mortimer 
Adler, stated that the scientific meth- 
od could never be of the slightest 
value in the study of history. It hap- 
pened, ironically, that another mem- 
ber of the same faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago proved that he was 
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wrong. Dr. W. F. Libby discovered 
how to date carbonaceous objects by 
measuring their radioactivity. This 
has given us an objective method of 
distinguishing in many cases between 
genuine and spurious douments. It 
has put accurate dates on objects 
whose age was known only approx- 
imately. History, instead of being as 
Napoleon said, “A pack of lies, agreed 
upon,” is measurably more realistic. 


Will a course in the history of 
chemistry or the history of science 
give the student this picture of a 
growing, developing area of exact 
knowledge set in a theoretical frame- 
work, continually increasing in size 


and in importance in human affairs, 


pouring over and washing away the 


puny dams which men of timorous 
minds erect in vain attempts to cir- 
cumscribe its growth? 

Perhaps! Or perhaps the best way 
to impart such a concept is by infor- 
mal discussion. In some manner or 
other we need to give young scientists 
the broad picture and the confidence 
in science which this inevitably im- 
parts. 
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recently with the Industrial Power 


Branch of AEC’s Reactor Develop- 
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Department of 
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the Scientific, Motion 
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the Department of Commerce to make 


Picture and 


Division of 


this first public showing sponsored by 
the department possible. 





The Historical Background of the 


Chemical Industry of New Jersey 


Dr. August Merz, F.A.LC. 
333 South Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 


(Presented at the AIC Annual Meeting in Asbury Park, N. J.) 


started assembling the 
“The 
Background of the Chemical Indus- 


ws | 


material on Historical 


try of New Jersey” I was dismayed 


by the discovery that there was a 


minimum of material avail- 


able. 


New Jersey has endured calumny, 


source 


outlived unpleasant notoriety, and 
now enjoys fame and renown. The 
calumny was the aspersion of not 
being in the Union, in spite of its 
being the third state to enter the 
Dela- 


ware and Pennsylvania, and because 


Union and preceded only by 


of a rather persistent vote for defeated 
presidential candidates. The notoriety 
was its lot because of a little mite of 
insect fury, the mosquito, claimed to 
be more ferocious in Jersey than else- 
where. 

These were endured and _ finally 
cured — the calumny by a right-way 
vote in the first McKinley campaign; 
the notoriety by a judicious applica- 
tion of a thin film of oil on our stag- 
nant waters. Fame and renown we 
have justly earned by developing a 
chemical industry larger than that of 
any other state in the Union. 

Many years ago a prominent bishop 
told his parishioners that New Jersey 


and 
one not to be forgotten. Let us follow 


had a history to be proud of, 


the bishop’s admonition. 


The territory between the Hudson 
and Delaware Rivers and vaguely 
westward had been established as New 
Netherlands by the Dutch. In 1626 
Peter Minuit paid the Indians the 
now famous $24.00 for the Island of 
Manhattan. By 1626 
Isaack de Rasiere, commercial agent 
for the Dutch West India Company, 
reported in writing to his directors 


September 


that he doubted the possibility of 
making salt “because it sometimes 
rains here in the summer.” He men- 
tioned, also, the burning of oyster 
shells to lime and the making of 
brick, both oyster shells and clay be- 
ing plentifully available. He added: 
“only we lack workmen who under- 
stand the burning and brick making.” 

The mercantile and trading com- 
panies exploiting new territories al- 
ways had their eyes on real and also 
on imaginary mineral resources. In 
1624 the Dutch West India Com- 
pany included in its claims “all min- 
erals newly found, or yet to be dis- 
covered, mines of gold, silver, copper, 
or any other metals, as well as pre- 
cious stones such as diamonds, rubies 
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and the like, together with pearl 
fisheries, shall be worked and exploit- 
ed exclusively by the servants of the 


company.” 

The first industrial activities con- 
cerned the necessities of life, rather 
than hunting for the hidden treasures 
of the earth. Unfortunately, we have 
very few detailed what 
was done in New Jersey, but there is 
a very interesting account compiled 
by Dr. C. A. Browne and included 
in “The Story of Chemistry in Old 
New York” as a part of “Our Chem- 
ical Heritage,” published by the Am- 
erican Chemical Society for its 89th 
Meeting held at New York in April, 
1935. This portrays the condition in 
Little Old New York from 1635 to 
1835, and because of the nearness to 
New Jersey, we may assume that it 


records of 


tells our story almost as adequately as 
it does that of New York. 

It is pathetic to note that the first 
brewer, who also distilled rum, failed 
for the lack of 2600 guilders to pay 
his just debts. It is amusing to learn 
that another brewer was fined 125 
florins because of his refusal to per- 
mit the excise officer to inspect his 
brewery and was fined an additional 
8 florins for contempt of court. An- 
other brewer was fined 220 guilders 
for having transported to his father 
in Haarlem two and one-half barrels 
of strong beer without paying the tax. 
The city received 100 guilders, the 
sheriff 100, the 
guilders. From this we can assume 
that and 


and informer 20 


breweries were numerous 
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law violations plentiful. 
Even in those days, they were quite 
advanced in matters of health and 


The bread 


was exercised by an influential citi- 


sanitation. inspectorship 
zen, probably more concerned with 
the weight of the loaf than its qual- 
ity. The tanners were required to 
clean out the tannery pits at regular 
intervals because of the 
Ultimately they were forced to move 
to the outskirts of the 
All industries were required to re- 


vile odors. 
community. 


frain from discharging noxious 
wastes into the open canals. There 
was a firm belief that the vile “mias- 
mas” emanating from the decay of 
vegetable and animal matter were 
the cause of yellow fever and other 
pestilential ills. 

The early chemical industries as 
well as other crafts were at that time 
household enterprises, rather than fac- 
tory operations. It is surprising to 
note the almost modern aspects of the 
difficulties with 


these enterprises were beset. 


regulatory which 

The Dutch were great navigators, 
explorers and exploiters, but they 
made one notable failure. With the 
exception of New Amsterdam, they 
established few compact settlements. 
On the other hand, the Swedes es- 
tablished numerous settlements in the 
southern part of the area. 

The history of New Jersey as a 
separate colony begins when a group 
of London merchants convinced the 
under Charles II that 
the time had come in the interest of 


government 
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England’s commercial future, to put 
the shackles on Holland, the nation 
which had come to enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the carrying trade of the 
world. 

After the British 
1664, there was a more rapid develop- 
ment of the colony. The geographic 
contributed greatly to its 


took over in 


position 
economic development. It was a link 
between the northern and 
colonies. It shielded 
tacks by hostile Indians by the neigh- 
bors on the north and west. Its land 


southern 


was trom at- 


was fertile and its climate propitious 
to agricultural operation. These and 
other factors resulted in a phenomenal 
placed New 
in first place regarding im- 


development which 
Jersey 
proved means of travel and trans- 
port, even prior to the Revolution. 

Agriculture was a first must — the 
settlers had to eat to live. Other needs 
were met by the establishment of 
numerous industrial operations be- 
fore the close of the 17th century. 
These, however, were largely indi- 
vidualistic. Each settler was a jack- 
of-all-trades, rather than a master of 


any. 


Industrial Progress 
During the 18th century, we note 


a checkered industrial progress. Iron 
was prevalent in the state and also 
copper, but in more limited deposits. 
The reduction of ores to metals in- 
troduced metallurgy which, of course, 
is a branch of chemistry. Today we 
realize the close dependence of all 
industry on chemistry, but at that 


time chemistry was associated with 
pills, leeches, ointments and salves. 
Next to agriculture, metallurgy was 
the most important industry of the 
State. 

England was very jealous of her 
home market and the industries which 
supplied it. There was made every 
effort to strangle any development 
which might be competitive. This was 
accomplished by taxes and prohibi- 
tions. By 1750 an Act was passed by 
Parliament imposing stringent restric- 
tions on the colonies as to iron pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile market gardening hav- 
ing expanded beyond the needs of the 
with 
neighboring colonies developed. There 


immediate communities, trade 
grew, also, a fair export business with 
the French West Indies, but this was 
stopped by the British Sugar Act of 
1764. 

The attitude of 
well expressed by the First Lord of 
Sheffield when he said “the only use 
and advantage of American Colonies 


restrictions was 


or West India Islands is a monopoly 
of their consumption and the car- 
riage of their produce.” Lord Chat- 
ham went so far as to state: “The 
colonies had no right to manufacture 


The 


emigration of skilled workmen for 


even a nail for a horseshoe.” 


employment in Colonial industries 
was prohibited under penalty of fine 
This diffi- 


to enforce and was sometimes 


and imprisonment. was 
cult 
quite openly violated. 


Eventually came the Revolution. 
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There ensued a forward surge of in- 
dustrial operation because of military 
needs. Jersey was no doubt foremost 
in supplying the iron sinews of war. 
Its copper was also a great asset. A 
document signed by John Hancock, 
president of the Continental Congress 
in 1775, published several methods of 


making saltpetre, suited to different 


conditions. 

How the colonies managed to pro- 
duce the necessities of war after hav- 
ing lived so long under such severe 
restraints is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. But necessity is the mother of 
invention, and they succeeded in win- 
ning their freedom. 

After the war was over, 
problem of organization. There were 
difficulties. One was a means 


came the 


many 
to finance the government’s necessary 
This by 


giving the central the 


operations. was solved 
government 
exclusive right to collect certain re- 
venues. One of these was an import 
tax. 

Early in 1790, Hamilton, Secretary 
of Treasury, was instructed by the 
House of Representatives to prepare 
a report on the subject of manufac- 
tures, and particularly the means of 
promoting such as would render the 
United States independent of foreign 
nations for military and other essen- 
tial supplies. His report sub- 


mitted about two years later. 


was 


In view of our experience in 1915, 
this might properly be called a “De- 
claration of Chemical Industrial In- 


dependence.” It was a most timely 
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publication, coming at a time when 
industries were just emerging fron 
the restrictions of the Colonial pe- 
riod to an era of free enterprise. Some 
argued that the new republic's inter- 
ests were primarily agricultural and 
should remain so. Even then, the in- 
fluence of foreign propaganda was 
exerted to make the new nation live 
under a false system of national eco- 
nomy. The doctrine taught that our 
national welfare depended on the free 
exchange of our agricultural produce 
for the manufactures of Great Brit- 
ain. In fact, this meant the return of 
the status of a Colonial dependency, 
as an assurance of our national wel- 
fare. Hamilton was contrary-minded, 
while Jefferson was favorably dis- 
posed to this trend of thought. 
Even fifty years later, the London 
Spectator still the 


tages of an economic relationship be- 


stressed advan- 
tween the United States and Eng- 
land, equivalent to the status of 
colony and mother country. 

Hamilton promulgated at least two 
great truths which shculd be quoted 
verbatim. 

“The trade of a country which is 
both manufacturing and agricultural 
will be more lucrative and prosperous 
than that of a country which is mere- 
ly agricultural. The extreme embar- 
rassments of the United States during 
the late war (Revolution) from an 
incapacity of supplying themselves, 
are still a matter of keen recollection; 
a future war might be expected again 
to exemplify the mischiefs and dan- 
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gers of a situation, to which that in- 


capacity is still in too great a degree 
applicable unless changed by timely 
and vigorous exertion. To effect this 
change as fast as shall be prudent 
merits all the attention and all the 
zeal of our public councils; it is the 
next great work to be accomplished.” 

Unfortunately this prophetic warn- 
ing has not been heeded sufficiently. 
The War of 1812 came and we were 
ill prepared. World War I came and 
we were not at all ready. World War 
II came and though we were much 
better prepared, we should have been 
more forehanded. Following the Na- 
poleonic Wars, there came a period 
American industry. 
With the cessation of hostilities, dis- 


of distress for 


charged soldiers returned to occupa- 
tions of peace. The adoption of steam 
power and labor-saving devices to- 
gether with an ample supply of skill- 
ed labor and a great merchant ma- 
rine enabled Britain to assume com- 
mand of the markets of the world. 

By dumping merchandise into the 
United States at below-cost 
prices, ham- 
strung. Lord Brougham, addressing 


even 


our industries were 
Parliament in 1816, said: “It is well 
worth while to incur a loss upon first 
exportations, in order by the glut to 
stifle in the cradle these rising manu- 
facturers in the United States which 
war has forced into existence, con- 
trary to the natural course of things.” 
The inference is obvious that, having 
regained the market by stifling com- 
petition, prices could then be set wher- 


ever the victor in the contest for the 
market chose to put them. 

The customs laws at the time made 
no provision regarding the dumping 
of merchandise for the purpose of 
sad 
time for until 
Henry Clay came to the rescue by 
sponsoring the Tariff Act of 1824 
which checked the dumping of foreign 
goods in our market. 

Emergence 

In the 1796-1860, the 
ground work was laid for the emer- 
and 


stifling competition. It was a 


American industry 


period 


gence of modern agriculture 
manufacture in New Jersey. Agri- 
culture underwent a great transfor- 
mation, outstripping the progress in 
industry. In industry the great devel- 
opment started about 1860. 

About 1850 the fertilizer industry 
became established in the Newark 
area. This meant increased consump- 
tion of sulfuric acid and an expansion 


Seth 


Boyden had devised a process for 


in the manufacture of acids. 
making patent leather. He thought 
his product of interest for trimming 
harness, but gave it no thought 1s 
useful for shoes. The patent leather 
industry grew by leaps and bounds 
and by 1860 this industry in Newark 
alone had an investment of $6,000,- 
000. New Jersey produced 85 per 
cent of all the patent leather made 
in the United States. Previously Boy- 
den had devised a process for mal- 
leabilizing cast iron, making us in- 
dependent of Great Britain in that 
1852 an 


respect. In experimental 
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plant was built in Newark for the 
production of zinc oxide from ores 
mined in northern New Jersey. Later 
metallic zinc was produced and some 
of this was used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment to make the brass for its first 
standard set of brass weights. Paints 
and varnishes were another class of 
products requiring the aid of chem- 
istry, even though actual chemists 
were a long time in obtaining recog- 
nition in their production. Paints re- 
quired pigments to lend them color. 
Here again the chemists were gaining 
recognition. The oil industry built 
refineries in Jersey because of advan- 
tageous transport facilities. Oil refin- 
ing required acids and other chem- 
icals. This again expanded the pro- 
duction of acids. But for a long time 
the refining of oil was a rule-of-thumb 
process rather than one considered as 
chemical. 

Prior to World War I, there was 
a meager coal tar dye industry, pro- 
ducing a very small part of the dye 
requirements of our nation. Came 
World War I with the cessation of 
imports from abroad, and there re- 
sulted a wild scramble to produce. 
Then the nation realized that because 
we lacked a sufficient dye industry 
our textile industry was threatened 
with an almost complete shutdown. 
The German government agents re- 
ported optimistically to their home 
office that unless dyes were made 
available to the United States textile 
industry, 5,000,000 men would be 


thrown out of work and that this 
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might result in a revolution in the 
States. By great efforts, a dye industry 
was established and the prophesied 
revolution did not occur. 


Congress passed remedial legisla- 


tion, enacting protective tariff laws. 
Meanwhile, the state of war created 
a practical embargo which was a 
better protection than any tariff could 
have provided. 


The Decades of Achievement 


In pharmaceuticals and all other 
industries of a chemical nature, the 
nation became conscious of the im- 
portance of chemistry to its well- 
being. The oil initiated 
great research programs. The indus- 


industry 


tries of plastics and resins and rubber 
made great strides forward in the 
period between World War I and 
World War II. When the latter 
came, we were far better prepared 
and organized. In the period 1919 to 
1942, less than twenty-five years, 
greater progress was made than had 
been in any previous period of even 
centuries. 

To establish Jersey’s right to fame 
and renown for its development in 
the field of chemical industry, please 
take note of some statistics for New 
Jersey. 

Our chemical industry 
more than 85,000 people. It pays 
them $400,000,000 in annual wages. 
It produces chemical products valued 
at $983,000,000 annually. It has 
done its share in the production of 
the new wonder drugs. In the past 


employs 
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twelve years, it has spent $9,000,000,- 
000 on 
vastly to our needs for military de- 


research. It has contributed 
fense. It is within overnight reach of 
one-third of the nation’s retail mar- 
ket. It has contributed in many ways 
to our health and well-being. 

That is surely a record of which 
New Jersey may well be proud. 


Honored: J]. J. Alikonis, F.A.- 
I.C., with the Stroud Jordan Award 
of the American Association of Candy 
Technologists, June 7th, at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
The 
work in both fundamental and prac- 
tical research, involving confectionery 
which 


have resulted in more efficient produc- 


citation read in part, “Your 


raw materials and processes 
tion, improved quality and longer self 
life, 


the Army Quartermaster, the Nation- 


are recognized. Your services to 


al Confectioners’ Association, the 


AACT 


forums and symposiums dealing with 


and your participation § in 
confectionary matters have not been 
overlooked. Your ability to stimulate 
the members of the candy industry to 
think along technological lines is like- 
wise acknowledged.”” Mr. Alikonis is 
director of research, Paul F. Beich 
Co., Bloomington, IIl. 


Promoted: Dr. W. Andrew Wes- 
ley, F.A.L.C., formerly assistant di- 
rector of the Bayonne Laboratory of 
International Nickel Company, who 
has been made director of the Lab- 


oratory. 
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World Symposium: On Applied 


Solar Energy to be held Jan. 12-15, 
1955, under the leadership of Stan- 
ford Research Institute, at the West- 
ward Ho Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona. 


Inaugural Dinner: Of the 
Chemists’ Division of United Jewish 
Appeal of Greater New York, held 
in New York, N. Y., recently to con- 
tribute a substantial sum to the 1954 
UJA campaign. Dr. Kurt G. Stern, 
F.A.1.C., chairman of the Division 
presided. Dean Raymond E. Kirk, 
F.A.LC., and Prof. Herman F. 
Mark, F.A.1.C., of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, received scrolls 
of honor for “their outstanding devo- 
tion to the needs of their fellow men 
and their adherence to the great ideals 
of American democracy.” 
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RARE CHEMICALS 


iso-Amyl Nitrate n-Propyl Nitrate 


n-Amy! Nitrate Phosphorus Nitride 
n-Butyl Nitrate Silicon Nitride 
Tetranitromethane 
O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Starting Salaries: For inexperi- 
enced chemists and chemical engineers 
are approximately 5 per cent higher 
now than a year ago, reports the July 
26, 1954, issue of Chemical & En- 
gineering News. The median salary 
for chemists who received the bache- 
lor’s degree this year is $364 a month, 
compared to $351 in 1953. For chem- 
ical engineers, the median starting 
salary has risen from $360 to $375. 
Those completing a five-year curri- 
culum for a bachelor’s degree this 
year are receiving a median salary of 
$395, whereas the four-year graduates 
receive a $374 median. The highest 
single salaries reported were $800 a 
month for a Ph.D. chemist, $570 for 
a chemist with a master’s degree, and 
$500 for a chemical engineer with a 
bachelor’s degree. 

The median starting salaries offer- 
ed to women graduates is lower by 
$45 than that for the corresponding 
male group, in all groups except 
with the Ph.D. degree, 
where there is no difference. 

The median figure for chemists 
with the master’s degree is $416 as 
compared with $404 last year. Those 


chemists 


1954 


with the Ph.D. degree show an in- 
crease from $525 to $550. Starting 
salaries for chemical engineers with 
the master’s degree are $425, up five 
per cent from last year. Chemical en- 
gineers with the doctor’s degree have 
made the greatest gain: 6.5 per cent 
to a median of $575. 


Elections: Of officers of the Am- 
erican Board of Clinical Chemistry, 
Inc., were held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 16-17th. The following were 
re-elected: Otto A. 
dent; A. E. Osterberg, vice-president ; 
O. H. Gaebler, F.A.I.C., secretary- 
treasurer. Other the 
Board are Joseph W. E. Harrisson, 
F.A.1.C., C. W. Muehlberger, M. H. 
Power, W. A. Wolff, and W. M. 


Sperry, F.A.LC. Six clinical chem- 


Bessey, presi- 


members of 


ists were certified, including Robert 
P. MacFate, F.A.LC. The total 
number of certified clinical chemists 
is now 237. Information concerning 
requirements for certification is avail- 
able without cost from the Secretary, 
Dr. O. H. Gaebler, F.A.1L.C., Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Announced: By Robert A. Stauf- 


fer, F.A.LC., vice president in charge 


of research of National Research 
Corp., 70 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., that Dr. A. E. van 
Arkel, professor of chemistry at the 
University of Leyden in the Nether- 
lands, is again visiting the laboratory 
of the corporation where he is serving 
in a consulting capacity. 
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Dr. W. E. Kuhn to Speak at AIC Luncheon 


B lang New York Chapter of THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ISTS is enthusiastically preparing plans 
for the AIC luncheon to be held dur- 
ing the week of the American Chem- 
ical Society meeting in New York, 
where out-of-town AIC members 
who are attending the convention can 
meet the local AIC members in 
friendly fellowship. 

The luncheon date is Thursday, 
September 16, 1954, at 12:15 p.m. 
(DST), at The Baroque Room of 
The Brass Rail, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The speaker at the luncheon will 
be Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, F.A.LC., 


who has just been appointed general 


manager of the newly-created Re- 
search and Technical Department of 
The Texas Company. He recently re- 
ceived a Certificate of Appreciation 
from the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute for his guidance of its research 
program. 

Dr. Kuhn’s subject is “Profes- 
sional Standards and Attitude.” He 
has provided the following abstract 
of his talk to inspire some forethoughts 
which may be brought out in the dis- 
cussion period. 


Abstract 


Chemistry today enjoys great pres- 
tige in the mind of the non-scientific 
public. This was clearly demonstrat- 
ed in the volume and content of press 
reportage and commentary during the 
1951 international conclaves. Pres- 
tige follows upon a course of beha- 
vior which accumulatively affects 
public thinking. Prestige may be gen- 


erated simply by the articulation of 
goals which have the ring of high 
sentence. However, the public soon 
discovers whether or not declared 
objectives are a false front for poor 
behavier. Today, great demands are 
being made upon our profession. In- 
dustry needs great numbers of chem- 
ists and it demands chemistry and 
engineering of a highly creative or- 
der. The two major industries in the 
field of chemistry — chemicals and 
petroleum — are spending record 
funds on research. Therefore, the 
chemist is much in the eye of the 
business man and the general public. 
He has a tradition within his disci- 
pline which constitutes a framework 
for attitudes and behavior. Further, 
the AIC code specifically outlines 
professional objectives. It includes 
this phrase: “To enhance the pres- 
tige and distinction of the profes- 
sion...” Prestige cannot be bought 
or legislated and no profession can 
pretend to it today merely because it 
had it yesterday. Our professional 
prestige can be equated as the pub- 
lic’s faith in our actions. That faith 
must be earned anew each month, 
each year. The responsibility for the 
continuous renewal of public faith 
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should be a great stimulus, and a 
challenge to the profession of chem- 
istry, for it presses upon us a conti- 
nuing awareness of our scientific tra- 
ditions. It demands that we never 
falter in behaving strictly in accord- 
ance with the highest professional 
standards. 

John Kotrady, F.A.L.C., chairman 
of the New York Chapter, will pre- 
side at the luncheon. Dr. E. J. Dur- 
ham, F.A.1.C., of New York Uni- 


versity, who will serve as honorary 
chairman of the luncheon, will bring 


a message of welcome. 


Luncheon tickets ($3.50) will be 
available at the door and at the ACS 
registration area, or advance regis- 


tration may be made by contacting 
Shepherd Stigman, of Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

All AIC members are cordially 
welcome to come to this informal 


get-together. 


National Chemical Exposition: 
To be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 12-15, 1954, will also be a 
center for a series of chemical meet- 
ings and other activities. J. J. Doheny, 
F.A.L.C., is exposition manager. 


Conference: On “Plastics in 
Building,” scheduled for October 27- 
28, at the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in Washington, D. C. It is 
sponsored by the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, Inc., the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association, and the 


Building Research Advisory Board. 
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PHOSPHORUS (Yellow or White) 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 

PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 

PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS 

PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
PHOSPHOROUS ACID 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID 


ALKYL ACID PHOSPHATES 
(Alkyl Phosphoric Acids) 


SODIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OXALIC ACID 
ZINC PHOSPHIDE 
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ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 






































COMMUNICATIONS 


On Contracts 
To the Editor: 

Dr. Hall and his committee are to 
be commended for the excellence of 
the new contract for chemists. 

The concept of a contract implies 
that the employee is renting his ta- 
lents to the employer rather than that 
he is selling himself, body and/or 
soul. 

—Dr. WituiaM I. Harper, F.A.L.C. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Interested? 
To the Editor: 

Do you think our fellow chemists 
who are allergic to poison ivy (like 
myself) would be interested in know- 
ing that it can be cured overnight )y 
rubbing on the juice from the stems 
of fresh-picked Jewel weed, some- 
times called “Touch-me-not” or 
“Impatiens.” It grows in damp shady 
places from Maine to Florida. Cul- 
tivated flowering Impatiens from any 
florist is also almost as effective. 

—Merton B. Situ, F.A.1.C. 
Marlton, N. J. 


“Something New” 
To the Editor: 


The 


nouncements in condensed form, in 


inclusion of literature an- 

your “Something New” department, 

gives me a very convenient page to 

file for reference information. 

—Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.1.C. 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Book by von Liebig 
To the Secretary: 


I have an old book which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to some of 
your members . . . It is a collection of 
letters written by a German profes- 
sor of chemistry some time prior to 
1843. The title is “Familiar Letters 
on Chemistry and Its Relation to 
Commerce, Physiology, and Agricul- 
ture,” by Justus von Liebig . . . It 
was edited by John Gardner, M.D., 
and was published in 1859. I shall 
apppreciate hearing from anyone who 
is interested in acquiring this book. 

—Mrs. Dororny E. Biser 
200 Pine Street 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Announced: By the Emil Greiner 
Co., of New York, N. Y., the elec- 
tion of Bertram M. Stone as president. 
He was formerly executive vice presi- 
dent. Robert E. Bader was named 
vice president and treasurer and Dr. 
Roger Gilmont, Greiner’s technical 
director, was appointed to the board 
of directors. 





R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research « Product Development 
Consultation @ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Donald B. Keves 
President-elect, Ray P. Dinsmore 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 41-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 


John H. Nair, At-Large 
Emil Ott, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 
Washington Chapter 

M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 





May Meeting 


The 296th meeting of the AIC National 
Council was held May 12, 1954, at 6:45 
p.m., at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N. J. President Lincoln T. 
Work presided. 

The following officers and councilors 
were present: M. L. Crossley, F. A. Hes- 
sel, H. N. Holmes, H. O. Kauffmann, M. 
J. Kelley, D. B. Keyes, J. H. Nair, F. D. 
Snell, C. L. Thomas, F. E. Wall, and L. T. 
Work. A. W. Fisher, chairman of the 
New England Chapter; L. A. Hall, chair- 
man of the Chicago Chapter; K. M. Her- 
stein, chairman of the New York Chap- 
ter; L. N. Markwood representing the 
Washington Chapter; Dave Friedenreich, 
auditor; D. W. Young, general chairman 
of the Annual Meeting, and V. F. Kimball 
were present. J. H. Nair was appointed 
secretary pro tem. 


President Work reported that the posi- 
tion of the InstiruTe is a good deal 
stronger in that a solid foundation has 
been carefully built up during the years 
and we are in an excellent position to 
continue our activities. 

The secretary's report showed that we 
have 2575 members. The deaths of Dr. 
Marston T. Bogert, Hon. AIC, on March 
21, 1954, and Samuel Newmark, F.A.L.C., 
on March 27, 1954, were announced. A 
moment of silence was observed in respect 
to their memory. 

Dr. Kauffmann reported for the Niagara 
Chapter that five meetings were held dur- 
ing the year, one on “Crystal Gazing — 
New Developments with a Potential Fu- 
ture.” Although this meeting started at 
6:00 p.m., it was continued until 1:00 a.m. 

Mr. Herstein reported that the New 
York Chapter had a successful year and 
that John Kotrady is the new chairman. 
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Mr. Markwood reported that the Wash- 
ington Chapter had a normal year with 
reguiar luncheon meetings. 

Dr. Hall reported that the Chicago 
Chapter’s meetings had an average at- 
tendance of 70-75 members, an average 
that does not include the Honor Scroll 
dinner to Dr. Hilton Ira Jones. The Chap- 
ter will be host to the INSTITUTE at its 
1955 Annual Meeting in Chicago. 

Mr. Young stated that the New Jersey 
Chapter had undertaken a survey on 
“Are Chemists Human?” The results will 
be presented at this Annual Meeting. 


Dr. Fisher reported that the New Eng- 
land Chapter had sponsored the meeting 
at which Dr. Walter Whitman received 
Honorary AIC Membership, and that the 
Chapter’s own Honor Scroll would be 
awarded to Prof. Avery Ashdown, May 
26th. 

Dr. Thomas stated that the Pennsylvania 
Chapter had awarded its Honor Scroll to 
Dr. Hugh Field. 

Dr. Holmes commented that it has been 
said that faculty members should have ad- 
visors on how to invest their money, and 
this topic was discussed as a possible sub- 
ject for local chapter meetings. Mr. Young 
recommended that the article, “Rewards 
for Chemists, Financial and other,” by 
Morris T. Carpenter, in the March, 1954, 
issue of THe Cuemist, be widely read. 


Mr. Nair, for the Membership Commit- 
mittee, stated that an excellent group of 
new members have come into the INst- 
rUTEe this year. 

Mr. Markwood stated that membership 
in the INSTITUTE sometimes made it easier 
for chemists to get employment, especially 
vhere the person employing chemists is 
also a member. 


Dr. Kelley produced a_ next-to-final 
draft of the Manual for Chapter Proce- 
dures. A vote of thanks was given to Dr. 
Kelley and his committee on the prepara- 
tion of this manual. 

Dr. Crossley paid a tribute to our first 
President, Dr. Horace G. Byers, and re- 
called the struggle that Dr. Byers had in 
the early days. “The INstrruTe owes its 
existence to the zeal and energy with which 
Dr. Byers faced the early problems.” 


The members 
elected: 


following new were 


FELLOWS 

Esberg, Alfred M. 
Self-employed. 385 
dena, Calif. 

Neuman, Robert Knox 
American Chemical Society News Ser- 
vice, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Tyree, J. T. 

University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

Mathers, Alexander P. 
Internal Revenue Service, 
Tobacco Tax Division, 
D.C, 

Rogers, Hatton B. 
Director, Technical Service, The Huron 
Milling Co., 9 Park Place, New York 7, 
N. Y. 


East Green, Pasa- 


Alcohol & 
Washington, 


MEMBERS 
Barsky, Murray H. 
Subsistence Testing 
Depot, Chicago, Il. 
Walker, George B., Jr. 
Research Chemist, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., 30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


RAISED TO FELLOW 

Foy, George F. 
Fine Chemical 
Clifton, N. J. 


QM 


Laboratory, 


Division, Shulton, Inc., 


Breakfast Meeting 


A breakfast meeting was held May 14, 
1954, at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 


bury Park, N. J., with Dr. Donald B. 
Keyes, the new president, presiding. 

The following officers and councilors 
were present: M. L. Crossley, G. Egloff, 
F. A. Hessel, K. M. Herstein, H. O. Kauff- 
man, D. B. Keyes, M. J. Kelley, J. H. 
Nair, E. Ott, R. S. Robinson, M. Sitten- 
fiela, W. J. Sparks, and L. T. Work. A. 
W. Fisher, chairman of the New England 
Chapter; S. D. Kirkpatrick, chairman of 
the Committee on Honorary Membership; 
Frank B. Havens, representing the West- 
ern Chapter; and V. F. Kimball were 
present. 

Upon motion, a Finance Committee was 
appointed, to consist of Mr. Nair, Dr. 
Hessel, Dr. Work, and President Keyes. 

Upon motion, Dr. Horace G. Byers, 
first president and a member of the or- 
ganizing committee of the INsTITUTE, was 
elected to Honorary Membership and the 
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chairman of the Honorary Membership 
Committee was requested to make this 
announcement at the Honor Recipients 
Luncheon t. be held May 14th. 


AIC Activities 


C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 
New York Chapter 


Chairman, John Kotrady 
Vice Chairman, Jack Dollinger 
Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
29 West 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
Representative to National Council: 
Karl M. Herstein 
The New York Chapter is actively plan- 
ning the AIC Luncheon to be held Sep- 
tember 16th, during the week of the Am- 
erican Chemical Society meeting in New 
York. As many members as possible will 
be present at the luncheon to welcome 
visiting AIC members. (See page 335.) 


Niagara Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Theodore E. Gilbert 
Vice Chairman, Warren B. Blumenthal 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lyle J. Mahar 
Coke Oven Laboratory 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Lackawanna, New York 
Representative to National Council, 
Lester F. Hoyt 


The above officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Chapter. Mr. Hoyt 
is convalescing from a recent illness. Dr. 
H. O. Kauffmann, previous representative 
to the National Council, will serve in his 
place until Mr. Hoyt is able to take over 
his duties as council representative. 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 





AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 








Positions Available 


Chemist. Young with analytical ex- 
perience. Box 81, THe CHemist. 


Chemist. Physical and/or organic, B.S. 
to Ph.D. for research positions. Salary 
$325 to $550. Apply to Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, 323 West Gorham St., Ma- 
dison 3, Wisconsin. 


Research Director. Experienced. 35 
to 43 years of age. Ph.D. Superior quali- 
fications. Salary high. Box 83, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Plastics Chemist. Experienced in ex- 
trusion of polyethylene film or tubing. 
Good position. Box 85, THe CHemistT. 


Chemists Available 
Organic Chemist. F.A.LC., Ph.D. 


1945. Diversified experience, including su- 
pervisory, in synthesis and process devel- 
opment from laboratory through full-scale 
production. Special training and experi- 
ence in correlating chemical structure with 
biological activity. Well-versed in product 
development and fermulation work. Pub- 
lications. Age 34, family. Desire challeng- 
ing opportunity with goed growth poten- 
tial. Location immaterial. Box 80, THE 
CHEMIST. 


Russian translator. Experienced chem- 
ical engineer and chemist. Box 82, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Supervisory Chemist: M.S., 7 years 
broad experience in surfactants, agricul- 
tural chemicals, fatty derivatives. Seeks 
position offering increased responsibilities, 
technical service, liaison, sales. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory experience. Age 
33, family, Box 84, THe Cuemist. 
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Development Director or Chief 
Chemist: B.S., chem. eng., F.A.LC. 30 
years exp. refining petroleum products: 
process control, organic research, develop- 
ment. Available for mfg., product develop- 
ment, research, and applications in lubri- 
cants and asphalts; also white oils, syn- 
thetic detergents, polymer manufacture. 
Creative, good organizer. Top references. 
Salary moderate. Box 86, THe CHemMiIsT. 

Plastics Chemist: Ten years diversified 
experience in plastics applications, includ- 
ing polyester castings and laminates, 
epoxies, cast cellulosic films, resin adhe- 
sives, foamed resins. B.S. Univ. of Texas, 
1944. Box 88, THe CHEMIST. 


Far Your Library 


Organic Coating Technology 
Vol. 1. Oils, Resins, Varnishes & Polymers, 
by Henry Fleming Payne, F.AA.C. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 674 pp. $10.00. 
The author has covered in a most read- 
able manner both the fundamentals of 
film formation and the various types of 


synthetic resins used in the coating field, 
such as the alkyds, ureas, vinyls, epons, 


silicones, phenolics. Both accurate and 
practical, it is the best book on the general 
subject that this reviewer has read, and in 
his opinion is a must not only for all those 
in the field, but also for any organic chem- 
ist interested in synthetic resins or poly- 
mers. 


—Dr. F. A. Hesser, F.A.L.C. 


Organic Chemistry, 


Volume Ill 


Edited by Henry Gilman. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 1953. 607 pp. 6” x 9”. $8.75. 
Dr. Gilman, editor-in-chief of a dis- 

tinguished board of seven weil-known 

chemists, presents the third of a proposed 
four volume project, called a treatise on 
organic chemistry. 

In this, as in the first two volumes, each 
chapter has been prepared by a specialist. 
Necessarily, the scope of the book is broad, 
ranging from a detailed study of organic 
reaction mechanisms by Dr. Paul Bartlett 
of Harvard to a fact-crammed discussion 
of antibiotics by Lee Cheney of Bristol 
Laboratories. Intervening chapters con- 
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sider the application of infrared and ul- 
traviolet spectra to organic chemistry 
(Miller), Lipids (Cowan and Carter), 
Organic Dyes (Grimmel) and Chemo- 
therapy (Ing). Each chapter has abundant 
citations to chemical literature, a valuable 
fecture for research workers. 

Dr. Gilman in his preface has promised 
revisions and additions as dictated by 
progress in the various phases of organic 
chemistry. That is ample assurance that 
this volume and the other three will be- 
come a classic source of reference and 
study. Certainly, any chemical library will 
be incomplete without it. 

—H. B. Wyckorr 


Labelled Atoms 


By Raymond Glascock. Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 225 pp. 5” x 7%". $1.25. 
This is a clearly written exposition of 

the use of isotopes in biological research, 

introductory in character. 


Radioactive Isotopes 


By Whitehouse & Putnam. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 424 pp. 642" x 9%". 
$10.00. 

This fine book contains a detailed ex- 
position of the production, application, 
aid manipulation of radioactive isotopes, 
with a minimum of mathematics. 


The Nature of Virus 


Multiplication 


P. Fildes & W. E. Van Heyningen, Edit- 
ors. Cambridge University Press. 320 
pp. 6%" x 10”. $6.50. 

This is a truly remarkable account of 
the Second Symposium of the Society of 
General Microbiology held at Oxford Uni- 
versity, April 1952. Eight months prior 
to the event the society invited a repre- 
sentative group of virus specialists to pre- 
pare an account of their opinions con- 
cerning virus multiplication. The reports 
were put in type and galley proofs dis- 
trituted to the members three weeks be- 
fore the symposium. The meeting was at- 
tended by 400 persons. The galley proofs 
were assumed to have been read and the 
papers were declared open to discussion 
by the invited speakers and the audience. 
Each speaker was supplied with a printed 
form on which the questions or answers 
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were to be recorded and submitted for 
publication. Thus each of the sixteen dif- 
ferent papers contains a discussion with 
questions and answers in addition to the 
necessary bibliography. 

~Dr. Henry Tavuser, F.A.LC. 


Modern Radiochemical 


Practice 
By Cook & Duncan. Oxford University 
Press. 467 pp. 6%" x 9%". $8.50. 
The details of the measurement of nu- 
clear radiation are given in excellent ex- 
position with practical suggestions on 
manipulation and experiments in physical 
and chemical methods. 
Dra. Joun A. Srerrens, F.A.LC 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.L.C. 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim  Bergstr: 
Polyvinylpyrrolidon, by Walter Reppe; 
1954, 72 pp., paper covers DM 9.80.— 
History of PVP, synthesis, properties, as- 
say methods, and uses in textile and paint 
industries, cosmetics, and medicine are 
outlined by Prof. Reppe who synthesized 
it in 1939. There are 283 literature and 
patent references. e Deutsche Einheitsver- 
fahren zur Wasseruntersuchung, by L. W. 
Haase; 1954, 180 pp.. DM 12.40—This 
volume contains all physical, chemical, 
and bacteriological methods recognized as 
most dependable (by the organization of 
the German water chemists) for making 
water, sewage, and silt determinations. « 
Moderne Galvanotechnik, by Willy Ma- 
chu; 1954, 570 pp. (194 ill., 81 tables), 
DM 35.80—The great progress made in 
the field of galvanotechnics since 1940, 
particularly in the U.S.A., is depicted in 
this volume for the benefit of German 
scientists and industrialists. Among the 
many chapters of the book—in addition 
to the theoretical part—are those giving 
expert advice on producing Ni, Cr, Cu, 
Zn, Cd, Sn, Pb, Fe, Mn, In, Co, Sb, As, 
Ag, Au, Rh, Pt, Pd, and alloy coatings. 
e Entstechung und Ausbreitung der Al- 
chemie, Vol. 3, by E. O. von Lippmann; 
1954, 166 pp., paper covers, DM 14.— 
This supplement to the out-of-print vol- 
umes 1 and 2 of this treatise on the be- 
ginning of chemistry includes a great 
variety of articles, and notes, from Abd 
al-Latif to Zosimos. 
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Akademie-Verlag, Berlin: Physikalische 
Chemie der Kolloide, by S. M. Lipatow. 
1953, 333 pp. (103 ill.), DM 22.—This 
textbook, translated from the Russian, 
proves that science and technic, at least 
as far as colloid chemistry is concerned, 
are much farther advanced in Soviet Rus- 
sia than most Americans believe. Its au- 
thor uses chiefly methods of mathematical 
analysis to explain the physical-chemical 
fundamentals and theories of the colloids 
and he gives much space to his outstand- 
ing presentation of lyophilic and gela- 
tinous masses 


Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore 
(Morrison & Gibb, London): Black's 
Veterinary Dictionary, by Wm. C. Miller 
and G. P. West; 3rd ed., 1112 pp. (392 
ill.), $9.—An encyclopedia (rather than a 
dictionary) of the diseases of the domes- 
ticated animals and methods of treatment. 
Drugs, used for the control of these dis- 
eases, including some antibiotics and sulfa 
drugs, are also mentioned. This reference 
work, written in simple language, covers 
hundreds of terms—from Abattoir to Zy- 


| Will You Come 


Sept. 16, 1954. AIC Luncheon during 
ACS meeting in New York. 12:15 o'- 
clock. The Baroque Room, The Brass 
Rail, 100 Park Ave., New York 20, N. 
Y. Chairman, John Kotrady. Speakers: 
Dr. E. J. Durham, Honorary Chair- 
man, “A Message of Welcome.” Dr. W. 
E. Kuhn, The Texas Company, “Pro- 
fessional Standards and Attitude.” For 
reservations ($3.50) write: Shepherd 
Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 
15th St., New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 16, 1954. Meeting of the AIC Na- 
tional Council and Board of Directors. 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st St., 
New York, N. Y. Dinner: 6 p.m. 

Jan. 20, 1955. New 
Presentation of Honorary 
bership to Dr. Milton C. 
F.A.L.C. 


York Chapter. 
AIC Mem- 
Whitaker, 


May 12, 13, 14, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill. 


May, 1956, AIC Annual Meeting. Ten- 
tatively scheduled for Washington, D.C. 
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Something New 


“Analysis of Hydrogen Peroxide Solu- 
tions,” Bull. 59. “New Vinyl Plasticizers,” 
Bull. No. 56. Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., 
Inc., Sta. B., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


“Delayed Action Accelerators.” Rubber 
Chemicals Tech. Bull. 836. American Cya- 
namid Co., Intermediate & Rubber Chem- 
icals Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. 


“Sperm Oil Products.” Tech. Bull. No. 
904A. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 2191 
W. 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Cachalot Fatty Alcohol Data Sheet.” 
M. Michel & Co., tnc., 90 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Tech. 
2504 


“Emery Modified Fatty Acids.” 
Bull. 50. Emery Industries, Inc., 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

“N. Propyl Alcohol.” Data. Chemical 
Div., Celanese Corp. of America, 180 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

“Vinyl Adhesives.” Information. Na- 
tional Starch Products, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“New Wetting, Dispersing, & Anti-Set- 
tling Agent for Protective Coatings.” Bro- 
chure. Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


“Hot Lacquer Process.” 20-minute color- 
and-sound movie. Information. Cellulose 
Products Dept., Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


“Titanium Seamless Tubing.” Bull. 42. 
Superior Tube Co., 1621 Germantown 
Ave., Norristown, Pa. 

“Aluminum Chemicals.” Brochure. Rey- 
nolds Chemicals, 2500 So. Third St., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

“Flash Points & 


Hazardous Substances,” 


Ignition Temps. of 
Buil. 2655; “Ex- 
plosive Gases & Dusts”, Bull. 2660. “Ex- 
plosion Proof Fixtures.” For information: 
Crouse-Hinds Co., 7th North Street. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43xp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





“Model 13 Ratio-Recording Spectro- 
photometer.” Bulletin. The Perkin-Elmer 
Corporation, Norwalk, Conn. 


“Standards in a Changing World.” 80- 
page booklet. $3.00. American Standards 
Association, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y 

“New Titrimeter.” Information. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 


“Dust Absorber.” Information. Parlee 
Co., Inc., 829 Ft. Wayne Ave., Indiana- 
polis 2, Ind. 


“Paint Bonding and Rust Resistance.” 
Phosbond 61. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
100 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


“Lignin. Polyfons.” Sulfonated lignins, 
surface active. Technical Bul. No. 301. 
West Virginia Pulp & & Paper Co., Poly- 
chemicals Div., Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 


“Lignin. Calcium Lignosulfate.” Infor- 
mation. Lake States Yeast Corp., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 


“Bibliography of Photoelectric Spectro- 
photometric Methods of Analysis for In- 
organic Ions.” Special Technical Publica- 
tion No. 125. $1.25. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


“Morpholine — Multiple industrial ap- 
plications.” Bulletin. Jefferson Chemical 
Co., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

“New Vinyl Resin — Pliovic DB80V.” 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohin. 





Report on Scientific Manpower 


f 


Hershey, director, Selective Service 
System, Washington 25, D. C.: 


The American Institute of Chem- 
ists, an organization devoted exclu- 
sively to the professional aspects of 
chemists and chemical engineers, has 
been giving careful study over the 
past few years to the scientific and 
engineering manpower problem. Our 
Board and Council view with great 
concern the increasing tendency of 
“Selective Service” to ignore selec- 
tivity, with the result that there is 
a marked decline in occupational 
deferments in the industries essen- 
tial to defense. é 

Scientists and engineers occupying 
key positions in industry and civilian 
life who, regardless of age, can con- 
tribute more to the national health, 
welfare and security of the country 
in those positions as determined 
by a competent national review board 
— should be kept there as long as 
they continue to occupy such posi- 
tions. “Selective Service” took this 
stand in the Summer of 1944, and 
will undoubtedly take it again in 
World War III, but there will be a 
severe penalty for lateness. France 
with universal military service at 
the start of World War II found it 
impossible, because of public opinion, 
to recover competent men from the 
armed services, no matter how bad- 
ly they were needed for civilian pur- 
poses. 

It is our belief that, in Public Law 
51, Congress clearly indicated its 
desire to give “Selective Service” the 
power of selection. The selectivity so 
authorized is not something to be 
interpreted out of existence by any 
governmental agency. 


We have been repeatedly told that 
in the next war — if and when it 
comes — survival will be the main 
question. We will be fighting an 
enemy whose sole objective will be 
victory, without regard for interna- 
tional law or any religious or ethical 
considerations. This war will not be 


HE following letter has been di- 
rected to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
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fought by “Marquis of Queensbury 
Rules.” We have never in the past 
been adequately prepared for a 
World War, but we must be this 
time. 

It is well to glorify the voung man 
who uses a weapon and wears a uni- 
form, but he must be provided with 
the most effective weapons and the 
best protective devices. The young 
man who helps design and create 
the new weapon but who does not 
necessarily wear a uniform should 
not be ignored. Wars have never 
been won solely by the man who car- 
ries the gun. 

Preparedness in our defense indus- 
tries is fully as important as pre- 
paredness in our armed forces. As 
has been said so well by Howard A. 
Meverhoff: “Modern arms call for as 
much scientific and engineering skill 
in their design and manufacture as 


military skill in their use.” 


It is our belief that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has done an excel- 
lent job in planning the military 
manpower program for the future. 
On the other hand, we see no evi- 
dence of similar consideration and 
planning on a scientific and engine- 
ering manpower program, to make 
certain that our defense industries 
will be able adequately to meet the 
next emergency. No group of indus- 
tries could properly do this. There is 
need for a Government agency an- 
alogous in function with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to do the same kind 
of job for civilian scientists that has 
been done for the armed services. 
Without such an agency with the 
authority to put the plan into effect, 
there will be a vacuum with respect 
to the scientists available for indus- 
ry, and the consequences may be 
serious indeed. 


—Lioyp VAN Doren, Secretary 


Exhibition: Of Handicrafts, In- 
dustry and Agriculture, to be held at 
Rovereto, (Trento), Italy, Aug. 21- 
Sept. 6, 1954. 





Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


We seem to be realizing that the inde- 
pendence which comes with exercising our 
privileges is vastly more satisfying than 
the feeling of dependent security. 

—GorvoN MOoNFoRT 


Powdered magnesium-fueled engines, 
according to Joseph H. Scharen of Reade 
Manufactures, may step in when petro- 
leum is exhausted. Three pounds of pow- 
dered magnesium can produce horsepower 
equivalent to that of thirty gallons of avi- 
ation gasoline. 


The foaming that accompanies many in- 
dustrial operations in which liquids or 
semi-solids are vat-heated or distilled can 
now be controlled safely and effectively by 
Antifoam A Spray, a Freon-aerosol sili- 
cone de-foaming agent. 


During the past 20 years, world popula- 
tion has increased 25 per cent and world 
food production has inched up a scant 5 
per cent, whereas in the United States 
the comparable figures are 18 per cent 
and 50 per cent. 


The difference between getting and 
wishing is the work we do. 
—WILL RoGers 


Over 100 radioactive isotopes and 175 
non-radioactive isotopes are available 
from the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Never before in history have so many 
people lived at such a high standard as 
they do in the U. S. today. Why? Because 
we have a big market which has been 
convinced of the value of having some- 
thing better, and we are using new ideas 
to offer something better faster than ever 
has been done before. 

—Dr. Water J. Murpny, F.A.LC. 





LET C-R EVACTOR UNITS 


help improve your health 


This illustration shows two 4-stage 
EVACTOR units in the plant of a lead- 
ing manufacturer of vitamins and other 
pharmaceuticals. The same plant uses 
numerous other C-R EVACTOR units 
of different types—as do the majority of 
manufacturers in this important field— 
for many different processes, including 
deodorizing, distilling, drying, refrigera- 
tion, etc. They are as simple as the 
valves that turn them on, yet maintain 
absolute pressures down to a small 
fraction of 1 m.m. absolute where 


steady, dependable 
vacuum is extreme- 
ly important. 


This steady, dependable vacuum is 
contributing to the improved health of 
our population by helping to supply 
purer and more potent vitamins, anti- 
biotics and other pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. C-R also supplies Jet Mixers, Jet 
Heaters, Jet Absorbers, Jet Scrubbers, 
Jet Pumps, Jet Condensers and Baro- 
metric Condensers. 


Croll-Reynolda 00, IN. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
CHILL-VACTOR UNITS @ 


EVACTOR STEAM JETS @ 


751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
17 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 








OF RESEARCH 


Where rigid laboratory specifications for 
control must be met, Tygon R-3603 flexible 
plastic laboratory tubing is specified by 
research laboratories the world over. 


Tygon R-3603 is chemically inert, com- 
pletely non-toxic and non-oxidizing. Glass 
clear, Tygon R-3603 offers complete solu- 
tion visibility. Its mirror-smooth walls offer 
minimum restriction to flow. Tygon R-3603 
while extremely tough and durable is flex- 
ible as a string. It is easily connected and is 
adaptable for branching lines with Tygon 
“Y” fittings. Tygon R-3603 is normally 
available in sizes ranging from .120” I.D. 
—2” LD. 


Specify the genuine ... the 
quality tubing that is branded 
— Tygon R-3603. Available at 
your laboratory supply house. 


PRODUCT OF 


STONEWARE 


PLASTICS AND SYNTHETICS DIV. 





